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Potes. 


A DISCLAIMER. 


When the etymology of words is discussed in 
“N. & Q.” reference is often made to my Dic- 
tionary, and it is frequently asserted that I derive 
the word from a term which I have only cited as 
the corresponding form in one or other of the 
cognate languages. Thus I get the blame of 
blunders I never made. In the case of glove, 
for example (5° S. iv. 346, 409), all that I say is, 
“OLN. glofi,” just as, in the case of path, I say, 
“Du. pad, G. pfad”; but I no more mean to 
assert that our ancestors borrowed the word glove 
from the Norsemen than that they did the word 
path from the Dutch or Germans. The formation 
of a word may be illustrated from Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, or Finnish forms, without meaning 
for a moment to imply that it has come to us 
through those remote channels. 

H. Wepewoop. 

31, Queen Anne Street, W. 





“HAH. 

The fact that we have never yet seen a satisfac- 
tory account of the adverb 75, and a sense of the 
great importance of the word, prompt us to pub- 
lish the following remarks upon it. 

A long and careful induction of instances has 
brought us to the conclusion that the word in- 





variably conveys the idea of conswmmation. In 
other words, 7j5y denotes that a point has at length 
been gained towards which a previous progress has 
been made. 

When the word is unemphatic, that is, in the 
largest number of instances, “ by now” is the best 
English equivalent ; when emphatic, though it is 
frequently better to vary the translation, the essen- 
tial meaning is the same. 

"Héy should never be confounded with viv ; in 
fact, 2 comparison of the two will help to bring 
out the distinct meaning of each. Whereas 25y 
denotes a point of time, always implying an in- 
definite period leading up to that point, viv 
denotes the moment of the present, totally irre- 
spective of any time previous or subsequent. 

We now hope, by means of a fair selection of 
examples, to illustrate and enforce our definition. 

1. Thue., i. 103, 3. Kar’ €yOos a8 7d Aaxe 
darpoviwy may be rendered, “ avowing the enmity 
they felt against the Lacedzemonians,” where 25y 
denotes the consummation of the hostility in its 
outward manifestation, implying also that it had 
long been smouldering. This is materially different 
from the translation of a famous Cambridge scho- 
lar, “ from a feeling akin to hate.” 

2. Thuc., ii. 35, 5. Oovotvres Sy might 
fairly be rendered by “ jealous at length.” 

3. Soph., Phil., 312. €ros 768’ 75n Séxarov, 
“This is by now the tenth year.” 

4, St. John xvi. 32. Ndv is omitted before €A2}- 
Av@ev in this verse in all the best manuscripts ; 
rightly so, because the word is ill adapted to show 
the arrival of an hour which had long been draw- 
ing near. "H6» is the only word that could ex- 
press this. 

5. Aristoph., Ach., 312. éudaves 5 may be 
rendered, “ actually to our face.” 

Other passages, a careful consideration of which 
will further elucidate the word, may be found— 
Herod., iii. 5; Eur., Hipp., 1200; Plato, Rep., 
419 B.; Thuc., vi. 31; Thue., ii. 5; Ausch., Ag., 
1578; Soph., Aj., 142; Soph., 0. C., 510, 440; 
Plato, Rep., 507 A., 398 C.; Thuc., vii. 71; Thuc., 
ii. 42, 35. DUNELMENSES, 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Mr. Lecky, in his valuable and interesting 
History of Rationalism in Europe (ed. 1865, 
vol. i. p. 280, note), says :-— 

“‘ Every one, I should think, who was well acquainted 
with the literature of the eighteenth century must have 
been struck with the contempt for Gothic architecturc 
pervading it; but the extent to which this was carriec 
was never fully shown till the publication, a few years 
ago, of an exceedingly curious book by the Abbé Corblet 
called L’ Architecture du Moyen Age jugée par les Ecré 
vains des deux Derniers Siécles, 1859. The learned an- 


tiquarian has shown that, during the last half of th 
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seventeenth century, and during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, there was scarcely a single writer, 
no matter what may have been his religious opinions, 
who did not speak of Gothic architecture, not merely 
without appreciation, but with the most supreme and un- 
qualified contempt. (Here follows a list of French 
writers who, according to the Abbé, have expressed 
their contempt for it.) . . . It is to the Catholic revival 
of the present century that we mainly owe the revival 
of Gothic architecture.” 

I will not dispute Mr. Lecky’s assertion as to 
the general want of appreciation of Gothic archi- 
tecture which was exhibited by our forefathers, 
both of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but there were, nevertheless, several notable excep- 
tions to this rule, which go to prove that at no 
time during these centuries had the love of this 
most beautiful of all styles of architecture entirely 
died out of the breasts of our countrymen, whatever 
may have been the case in France. For example, 
Milton, although a Puritan and a declared enemy 
both to Roman Catholicism and Episcopalianism, 
has, in his Penseroso, confessed the charm which 
the studious cloisters, the high-embowed roof, the 
antique pillars, and the dim religious light of the 
storied windows of a great Gothic cathedral, exer- 
cised over his youthful poet soul. Whether in his 
later years, as he lived more and more “a poet 
hidden in the light of thought,” he may have come 
to consider that a magnificent church was a mis- 
take, that God is best worshipped in temples not 
made with hands, and that, if I may so adapt 
Shelley’s beautiful lines, traceried windows of 
many-coloured glass stain the white radiance of 
eternity, I do not know. It is quite possible that, 
as he was, after he became blind, in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s phrase, “granted God for sole vision,” he 
may have felt that the beauties of the stateliest of 
Gothic minsters, had he been able to see them, 
would have hindered rather than helped his own 
devotions, however they might assist those of 
others. 

Again, another poet, writing at the close of the 
seventeenth century, has left behind him a fine 
passage recording his admiration for a Gothic 
cathedral. I allude to the well-known lines in 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride :— 

“ How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 

And monumental! caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness te my trembling heart.” 

The man who could write such a description as 
this had evidently no contempt for, but on the 
contrary a strong appreciation of, Gothic architec- 
ture. I may in passing remind your readers that 
it is on these lines (which are fine, but not sublime) 
that Johnson wrote his marvellous criticism, a 


depreciation of Lycidas, damned him to everlasting 
fame as a judicious critic of poetry, namely, that 
“if he had been required to select from the whole 
mass of English poetry the most poetical para- 
graph, he knew not what he could prefer to an 
exclamation in the Mourning Bride” (ut supra)! 

Johnson himself must have had a love for our 
grand old minsters, because Boswell, in a letter 
written in 1777, invites him to join him in visiting 
Carlisle and*“ complete his tour of the English 
cathedrals,” from which we may gather that John- 
son considered “a cathedral tour” quite worth 
making: the passage indeed seems to infer that 
Johnson had actually visited every English cathe- 
dral except that of Carlisle. 

Another eighteenth century poet, perhaps the 
most sublime of all the poets between Milton and 

3yron, I mean Gray, not only in his Elegy men- 
tions “the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” in 
terms of evident admiration, but has left behind 
him some remarks on what he calls “ Architectura 
Gothica,” in which he says: “Upon the whole 
these huge structures claim not only the veneration 
due to their great antiquity (he is speaking of the 
Norman cathedrals of Durham, Ely, and Peter- 
borough), but, though far surpassed in beauty by 
the buildings of the three succeeding centuries, 
have really a rude kind of majesty, resulting from 
the loftiness of their naves, the gloom of their 
aisles, and the hugeness of their massive members, 
which seem calculated for a long duration.” Gray 
here shows us that he fully appreciated the beauties 
of the Early English and Decorated styles, and 
understood how much more beautiful these are 
than the massive Norman, grand and majestic as 
the latter undoubtedly is. (See Gray’s Works, 
by Mitford, 1858, vol. v. 332.) 

Horace Walpole’s appreciation of, and interest 
in, Gothic architecture are well known. He must, 
in his own day, have been considered a great 
authority on the subject, as in 1769 we find Mr. 
Essex consulting him on his own History of Gothic 
Architecture, and asking his advice as to the plan 
of the work. In his reply Walpole speaks of “ the 
beautiful Gothic arriving at its perfection,” which 
phrase alone is sufficient to show his strong ap- 
preciation of Medizval church architecture. (Wal- 
pole’s Letters, by Cunningham, vol. v. p. 180.) 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
eighteenth century writers on the subject of church 
architecture is the antiquary Dr. William Stuke- 
ley,—remarkable not only for the enthusiastic terms 
in which he praises some of our great cathedrals, 
but for his excellent taste. The latter is so good 
that I do not well see how Sir Gilbert Scott 
could write more judiciously about Lincoln or 
Gloucester Cathedral than this worthy old anti- 
quary did in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a period which is generally, perhaps justly, 
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tectural point of view. In his Itinerarium Curio- 
sum Stukeley says of Gloucester : “From the tower, 
which is very handsome, you have a most glorious 
prospect eastward through the choir, finely vaulted 
at top, and the Lady’s chapel, to the east window, 
which is very magnificent.” Again, could the most 
esthetic lover of church architecture of the present 
day speak in more glowing terms of the glorious 
cloisters of Gloucester ?— 

“ The c'oisters in this cathedral are beautiful beyond 
anything I ever saw, in the style of King’s College Chapel 
in Cambridge. Nothing could ever have made me so 
much in love with Gothic architecture (as called) ; and 
I judge, for a gallery, library, or the like, it is the best 
manner of building ; because the idea of it is taken from 
a walk of trees, whose branching heads are curiously 
imitated by the roof.”—Vol. i. p. 67. 

Durham Cathedral Stukeley calls “a very large 
and majestic pile”; but perhaps his taste is best 
shown in his remarks on Lincoln Cathedral :— 

“The cathedral here (York) isa noble building; but 
except that the side walks are somewhat broader, and 
are carricd on the west side of the transepts, it is ex- 
ceeded in everything by Lincoln Minster; as for instance 
in the manner of approach on the west, in the front for 
breadth and height, in the stone roof, the towers, the 
cloisters, and in general the magnificence of the whole: 
the chapter-house here is only vaulted with wainscot, 
that at Lincoln with stone.”—Vol. ii. p. 75. 

Now it is not a little curious to find a writer in 
1724 (the year of the publication of the first edition 
of the Itinerartum Curtosum) anticipating the ver- 
dict of the wsthetic nineteenth century with regard 
to Lincoln Minster. I believe the best judges of 
church architecture of our own day (I speak here 
with diffidence) would acknowledge that York and 
Canterbury, with all their stateliness, Salisbury and 
Lichfield, with all their grace, must yield the palm 
to “Lincoln on her sovereign hill,” and would 
crown her the queen of English cathedrals. 

It is very striking to contrast the enthusiastic 
terms in which Stukeley describes Gloucester and 
Lincoln with those in which Smollett, nearly 
half a century later, speaks of cathedrals generally, 
and those of York and Durham in particular. 
Apropos of York he says (in Humphrey Clinker), 
with execrable taste,—“ The external appearance 
of an old cathedral cannot but be displeasing 
to the eye of every man who has any idea 
of propriety or proportion, even though he may 
be ignorant of architecture as a science; and the 
long slender spire puts one in mind of a criminal 
impaled, with a sharp stake rising up through his 
shoulder.” This latter sentiment is such a piece of 
architectural treason that I wonder the ghosts of 
the builders of Salisbury spire did not haunt 
Smollett to the day of his death! All that the 
distinguished novelist has to say of Durham Cathe- 
dral is that it is “a huge gloomy pile.” 
~ dare say all the writers I have mentioned above 
(Smollett excepted !) admired Gothic architecture 
after what Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. 





Street, and other authorities, would consider a 
somewhat blind and ignorant fashion ; still the pas- 
sages I have quoted from their writings are sufficient 
to show us that, however much church architecture 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
may have been “caviare to the general,” there 
were, nevertheless, spirits of another sort who, even 
in the darkest days, kept alive in their hearts a 
genuine though perhaps unenlightened love of 
Gothic architecture ; and who, notwithstanding the 
deplorable apathy and ignorance even of cathedral 
dignitaries in those times, were yet quite aware of 
the inestimable value of those glorious buildings 
which our medizval ancestors have bequeathed to 
us, buildings which we do well to admire and love, 
but may vainly hope to rival. 
JONATHAN BovucuIER. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 





JOHN 0’ GAUNT'S COAT. 

Recently Mr. John Batty gave me the following 
particulars respecting an old relic which is kept 
carefully under lock and key in the vestry of 
Rothwell Church, near Leeds, Yorkshire. It is 
termed a coat or waistcoat, and tradition says it 
belonged to John of Gaunt, the famous Duke of 
Lancaster, the father of Henry IV. My friend 
states :— 

“IT have often seen and handled the coat myself. It 
is made of strong coarse canvas, well and firmly wadded 
with sheep’s wool (at the time cotton was scarcely known, 
and certainly not in use). It is about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and quilted with twine, about nineteen 
inches across the back, a great width. I believe John o’ 
Gaunt was a man of extraordinary size, tall and broad 
shouldered. The coat is shaped to fit high and close to 
the neck, and originally, no doubt, came over the hips, 
intended to protect the vital parts of the body. It has 
armho!es bound at the edges, but never had sleeves. Its 
dimensions, however, have got gradually less by the 
decay of time, and bits from time to time have been 
taken from it for souvenirs. This has probably been 
intended as a rest for the armour, so as to prevent its 
concussion with the body, and that it might rest firmly 
and compactly on the person. It has evidently had hook 
clasps in a peculiar fashion to fasten it at the front. I 
am told that some forty to fifty years since there were 
some pieces of armour also, but these were sent to Lon- 
don—to the Tower—by one of the vicars. Now there is 
every probability that John o’ Gaunt would occasionally 
come over to Rothwell on his hunting expeditions, 
Rothwell being one of the manors and hunting lodges 
connected with the Duchy of Lancaster, his extensive 
possessions ranging from Pontefract to Lancaster, the 
road from Leeds to Pontefract then passing Rothwell. 
Again, the legend runs that John o’ Gaunt killed the 
last wild boar in the neighbourhood, the spot being 
called ‘Stye-bank’ to this day. On the other hand, 
parish churches in former times were very important 
and useful in many ways, more than at present. They 
were often used as armouries as well as for religious pur- 
poses, and armour was deposited within their walls for 
safe keeping and to be ready for use when the lord of 
the manor was required by his superior to arm his depen- 
dents for war. This said coat may possibly have been 
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one remaining in the church—a memento of bygone 
days, such as had often been worn by the poorer classes 
outside the person, without any other protection, for 
wool well pressed down is capable of resisting arrow 
shots or even bullets. I presume the credibility of the 
thing, either one way or another, can never be exactly 
proved. Naturally the first supposition has the greatest 
number of adherents, for our local vanity likes to be 
flattered, and we are apt to prize and venerate the traces 
and belongings of great men. Again, I judge that a tra- 
dition handed down from generation to generation, 
backed by the careful preservation of the relic, cannot 
wholly be without some foundation, and must have a 
modicum of truth at least in it; therefore I incline to 
the belief that this identical body-vesture or coat, what- 
ever it may be termed, has once enveloped the powerful 
frame of the noted John of Gaunt, wise patron of 
Chaucer, father of English poetry, and who was also the 
staunch friend of Wycliffe, pioneer of the English 
Reformation.” 
Wititi1am ANDREWS. 
1, Caughey Street, Hull. 


A SUBALTERN’'S ROOM IN INDIA. 

Some years ago, when in India, I found, among 
the papers of a friend who died there, a poem 
called A Subaltern’s Room and its Contents. It 
may be very generally known, but I have never 
seen it elsewhere, so send a copy, in case you may 
think it worthy of preservation in “N. &Q.” The 
class of subaltern referred to is almost extinct in 
the Army now. 

A Supattern’s Room anp its Contents. 

A small iron sofa without any head, 

By day made a couch, by night made a bed ; 

A chair with three legs propped up by a stick, 

An allowance of candles, no tallow, all wick ; 

A miniature portrait of some pretty face, 

A small chest of drawers that pack into a case, 

A carpet that does not half cover the floor, 

A target chalked out on the back of the door, 

An old tiger-skin placed by way of a rug, 

On which sat a greyhound, a mastiff, and pug ; 

Apparatus for wa-hing, a footpan and can, 

Part of an Army List, half of a fan, 

A fawn-coloured glove, a lock of false hair— 

Both highly-prized gifts from some lady fair ; 

A case of blunt rozors, a chaco and plume, 

A fishing-rod, shot-belt, rifle, and broom ; 

A broken-down candlestick, smelling of brass, 

The Mutiny Act, and a cracked looking-g!ass ; 

A mould to cast bullets, the top of a boot, 

The bowl of a pipe. the half of « flute, 

A regimental sword-knot, a treatise on dril!, 

Some lighters made out of the last arrived bill, 

A musical snuff-box, a bottle of port, 

An unstrung guitar, an unfinished report, 

An invite to dinner, the card of the priest, 

A sketch of the Colonel, described as “a beast,” 

A print of the Queen, and a favourite mare ; 

The brush of a fox, the scut of a hare, 

Two swords and one scabbard, a box of cigars, 

Some snuff and brown sugar in two broken jurs, 

A letter from home, the troop order. book, 

A nightcap and sabretache hung on one hook, 

A map of the county, a mane-comb and spur, 

An opera-cloak al! bedizened with fur, 

An old pair of boots, the smock-frock of a cad, 





A desk without lock, the roll of the squad, 

A pair of steel snuffers, but wanting the tray ; 
The last printed contract for oats, corn, and hay, 
Hints to Young Officers, part of a novel, 

One half of the tongs, and a bit of the shovel ; 

A pair of new overalls tossed on a chair, 

A heap of tin snuff-boxes won at a fair, 

A huge meerschaum pipe, and the rules of the mess, 
And his toilet laid out on his coat-box to dress ; 
Boxes and parcels so heaped one on another, 
*Twould puzzle a saint to tell one from the other ; 
A lot of horse-furniture pitched in a heap, 

With Paradise Lost and The Life of a Sweep ; 

A pair of thick shooting-boots covered with grease, 
Two foils and a mask, and a full dress pelisse ; 

An easy armchair only wanting the back, 

A sketch in burnt cork of “ My wonderful hack,” 
A sheet of pink paper, a withered moss rose, 

A pound’s-worth of silver, a box of new clothes, 
A gun case, and money-box wanting a lock, 

A huge pistol loaded with ball at full cock, 

A powider-flask lying close under the candle, 

A ponderous lock on the door without handle, 

A large book of prints and foreign costume, 
Towels and slippers strewed over the room, 

An empty canteen, an old leathern stock, 

A Bible and Prayer Book, the face of a clock, 

A red hunting-coat and a whip in the pocket, 

A tea-caddy, open, containing a locket ; 

Some tinder and flint and a steel to strike light, 
Some Eau-de-Cologne, the account of a fight ;— 
In the midst of this chaos, as gay as you please, 
On the rickety table perched quite at his ease, 

A pipe in his mouth, and a foot in the grate, 

His thoughts ever bent upon changing his state, 
He puffs and he puffs, whilst the columns of smoke 
Are enough e’en the throat of a German to choke, 
Till, dozing and puffing, he falls half asleep, 
While visions of field-days around him will creep, 
Till, wearied with watching, he turns to his lair, — 
How like you my subaltern, sweet lady fair ? 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
3nack Ovuzen (5% §. iv. 284.)—The word 
ouzel means, as Mr. CLARKE says, thrush, but it is 
more often used to signify blackbird, the meaning 
given to it in Bailey’s Dictionary, Ashe’s Dic- 
tionary, and Toone’s Glossary and Etymological 
Dictionary, in the last of which it is explained as 
“a species of blackbird, but having a white 
crescent.” All give derivation orle, Anglo-Saxon. 
“ The ouzel shrills, the ruddock warbles soft.” 
Spenser, /’. Queene. 
“The ouzel cock so black in hue, 
With orange tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true,’’ &c. 
Shakspeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act iii. sc. 1, 128-130. 
“Black, black as an ouzel.” 
Chapman, May Day, Act i. sc. 1, edition 1611. 
There seems little doubt that the blackbird is 
meant in each of the above passages. 
The passage quoted by Mr. CLarKE,— 
“ Alas, a black ouzel, Master Shallow.” 
Henry 1V., Part II., Act iii. se. 2. 
—is quite explained by supposing the word ouzel 
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to mean blackbird ; and as the blackbird is known 
to be a solitary bird, being seldom seen otherwise 
than alone, the meaning is confirmed, and the 
passage becomes intelligible. Silence undoubtedly 
means that his daug shter is still unmarried—a 
solitary bird. 

To the solitary habit of the blackbird is ascribed 
its name of merle, Latin Turdus merula, from 
mera, which is almost synonymous with solus= 
alone. 

Apropos of this word, I would venture to draw 
attention to the reading of a passage in Hamlet 
which is somewhat obscure, viz., Act iii. sc. 2, 396, 
et seq. :— 

“ Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel.” 
The meaning of this is by no means obvious ; but 
suppose we read for “weasel,” ouzel, and for 
“backed,” black, it at once becomes clear; and 
although the current reading has come to us 
through all the early editions of the play, still I 
venture to think it erroneous. With the emenda- 
tions I have mentioned, the passage reads :— 
** Ham. Methinks it is like an ouzel. 
Pol. It is black like an ouzel.” 
This reading I find given in an edition of Shak- 
speare’s Works now before me, published by 
Ruddiman, Edinburgh, 1779, 8 vols. fcap. 8vo., and 
I think it worthy of being pointed out. It is 
the more likely to be the correct rendering of 
the lines, when we find the simile, “ Black as an 
ouzel,” used by contemporary writers, as in the 
quotation I have made from Chapman. 
R. Guy. 

Shawlands, Glasgow. 

“Ouzel is a name common to several species of 
birds of the thrush family”; and Shakspeare’s 
ouzel is no doubt called black to distinguish it 
from other varieties of the same class. 

In old Cornish the word mola signifies “an 
ouzel,” and refers equally to a blackbird or a field- 
fare; but in order to distinguish the blackbird 
from the fieldfare, the former was called mola dhiu 
=pblack ouzel, and the latter, mola las = grey 
ouzel. In Cornwall the present popular name of 
the speckled varieties of the thrush is “ grey- 
bird.” Wituram Noy. 


The solitary thrush is an apocryphal species, 
not admitted into modern systems of ornithology. 
The bird so described by Bewick and Montagu is 
held by naturalists to have been nothing more 
than a young sts arling in its first year’s plumage. 
Montagu himself ss ays, “ The form “of the only one 
I ever saw greatly resembles that of the stare, to 
which genus it seems as nearly allied as to that of 
the thrush.” And again, when expressing his 


surprise that neither Buffon nor Brisson had given 
& figure of it, he adds that the “ merle solitaire, 
feneed in the Planches Enluminés, 250, appears 





to be the female of Turdus cyanus” (Ornithological 
Dict., 1813, ii., sub voce). Now, in the British 
Museum Catalogue, Turdus solitarius is given as a 
synonym of Turdus (Petrocincla) cyanus (No. 
3805), a bird confined to the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. 

The “ black ouzel,” then, is nothing more than 
the common blackbird, and Silence’s reply does 
not appear to call for any recondite elucidation. 
We may suppose that Ellen was a comely brunette, 
and that her father, acknowledging Shallow’s super- 
lative commendation of her beauty, used the ex- 
pression in a deprecatory sense, implying that her 
godfather was too partial in his estimate of her 
charms. 

What is meant by a “ black howlet,” it is hard 
to imagine. The term “ howlet” is only given to 
the white owl (Strix fammea). Perhaps the War- 
wickshire man drew on his imagination for a reply. 
The name is not found in Halliwell or any local 
vocabulary I have seen. W. E. 

According to Bewick and Yarrell, the black 
ouzel is the blackbird; but his mate is not a 
blackbird because she happens to be brown. Could 
she, therefore, be mistaken for a thrush (they both 
belong to the same tribe), and so her husband be 
supposed to be a widower? I know nothing of 
the black howlet. } A 


Mr. Ciarke asks, “ Why does Silence so name 
his daughter?” Well, ornithologists tell us that 
the black ouzel is “naturally shy and suspicious, 
jealous and distrustful ; its habits solitary and 
unsociable, being seldom seen in company with 
others of its own species, and often lives alone.” 
May not this illustration sufficiently explain the 
regretful exclamation of Master Silence ? n 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


In Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 1, Shak- 
speare gives the name “ black ouzel” to the black- 
bird. Jardine speaks of the common blackbird 
as being “skulking and shy”; Pennant, “ very 
retired and solitary”; Yarrell, “ shy and restless.” 

Georce M. TRAHERNE. 


COLLECTIONS UPON BRIEFS, 1672-1705. 

In an autograph book which belonged to the 
Rey. Thomas Walker, M.A., Vicar, from 1668 to 
1719, of Clent, then in Staffordshire, now in Wor- 
cestershire, occurs the following list of collec- 
tions upon briefs, which were made from time to 
time in Clent Church :— 

Collections upon Briefes or Lett* Pat. ab an'o -72 at, 

Clent in Com. Staff. 
1672. 

Bulkington.—Ap. 28. Coll. upo’ a Br. for a fire at 

Bulk. in Warwicksh, 3s. 0d. 
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Rousle’ch.—June 16, Coll. for a fire at R. in Worstsh. 
2s. 6d. 

London.—July 1. Coll, for a fire in y* Shugar-house, 
scituate in Coleharbour, in y* Parish of great Alibollowes. 
2 5 ob. 

Hinstock.—March 16. Coll. for a fire at H. in Shropsh. 
2 0. 

Enslaved Christia’s.—Mem. Octob. 23, -70. Coll. upo’ 
a Br. for y* Redemption of Christ* out of Turkish slavery. 
ll, 2s. 4d. 


1673. 
ffordingbridg’.—May 12. Coll. for a fire in ff. in y® 
Cou’ty of Southha’pton. 11 6. 


Wilcats-heath.—June 15. Coll. for a fire at W. in y* 
Parish of Wisterton in Cheshire. 2 10 od. 

Russel Streete.—Aug. 24. Coll. fora fire in R. in y* 
Parish of 8. Martyn in y° flields in y* cou’ty of Middle- 


sex. 4 9. 
S' Kathe’n in London.—Sept. 21. Coll. for a fire in 
K. nigh y* Tower. 3 4ob. 


Coll. for a fire 
1 11. 
Coll. for a fire at B. in y* Parish 


Knarsbrough.—Nov. 2. 
West-riding of Yorke-shire. 
Blackhalf.—Dee. 21. 
of Wolverha’pton. 1 8. 

S' Margretts at Cliffe.—ffeb. 1. 
Par. of S. M. in y* cou’ty of Kent. 

1674. 

Nether-Wallop.—July 5. Coll. fora fire in Neth. in 
y* Cou’ty of Southa’pton. 3 

Ireland.—July 27. Coll. 
3 6 ob. 

Redborn.—Dec. 13. Coll. for a fire at R. win y* 
liberty of S. Albans in y* cou’ty of Hertford. 


in K. in y* 


Coll. for a fire in y* 
2 5. 


for a f. in Dimigall in I. 


“” 
2 8 ob 


1675. 

Watton.—May 9. Coll. for af. at W. in y* Cou'ty of 
Norfolk. 3 24". 

Ber e’den.—May 23. Coll. upo’ a Br. for y* Rebuild- 
ing of a Church at B. in y* cou'ty of Kent. 2s. 5d. 

Newent.—Octob. 17. Coll. upo’a Br. for y* Rebuild- 
ing of y* Parish church at Newent in y* cou'ty of 
Gloucester. 2 11. 

1676. 

Oswestree.—June 4. Coll. for y* Rebuilding of y* Parish 
Church of Oswestree in y* cou’ty of Salop ye sum’ of 
3 2q" 

Northha’pton.—Coll. An’o 1676 for a fire in North- 
ha’pton w™ in less than y* space of 6 houres burnt to y* 
grou'd y® dwelling houses of above seven hu’dred families, 
&e., y* loss amou’ting to ye sum’ of one hu'dred fifty two 
thousand & eight pou’ds and upwards. 1 13 9 od. 

Bucks.—Octob. 15. Coll. for a fire at Eaton near Win- 
sor in y* cou’ty of Bucks. 7 

Towcester.—ffeb. 4. Coll. for a fire Towe. in y* cou'ty 
of Northha’pton. 3 3 ob. f : 

Cottenham.—ffeb. 25. Coll. for a fire at Cottenha’ in 
y® cou'ty of Cambridge. 3 4 ob. 

1677. 

Southwark in y* cou’ty of Surry.—Coll. for a fire in 

y* Borough of Southwark (viz. y* Parishes of St. Saviours 


9 
oO de 


& St. Thomas). 12 11. 
1678, 
Pattingha’.—June 30. Coll. for a fire at Pattingha’ in 
y® cou'ty of Staff. 4 6 ob. 


~ Wem.—Ooll. for a fire at Wem in y® cou'ty of Salop. 
St. Pauls.—Collec. for y® Rebuildinge of S. Pauls 
Church (London). 14. 7s. 5d. 
Uffinzton.—Coll. March 9 for a fire at Uffington in y* 
cou'ty of Lyncoln. 


>< 
2vq". 





1679. 
Lurgishal].—Coll. March 30 for a fire at Lurgishall in 
y* cou'ty of Wilts. 3 10 od. 
Weedon Beck.—Coll. Sep. 14 for a fire at Weedon Beck 
in y* cou’ty of Northa’pt. 2 10. 


1680. 

Enslaved christians in Algiers, Sally, &c.—Mem. 
Aug. 9, 1680. Coll. upo’ a Briefe for y° Redemption of 
Christians (taken by y* Turkish Pyrates) out of Turkish 
Slavery. 14. 8s. Od. 

Duxford.—Collected for a fire at Duxford in y* cou'ty 
of Cambridge. 4 4¢*. 

East Dearha’—Coll. for a fire at East Dearham in 
y* cou’ty of Norfolk. 3 5. 

1681. 

St Albans.—Coll. tow* y* Repair of y* greate Parish 
Church of 8. Alban’s in y* con’ty of Hertford. 4 9. 

ffrench Protesta'ts.—Coll. upo’ a Briefe for y* Reliefe 
of p’secuted ffrench Protestants y‘ fled into this Kingd, 

5 10. 

1682. 

Caister.—Coll. July 16 upon a Briefe for a fire at 
Caister in y* Parts of Lindsey in y* cou’ty of Lincoln. 
04 06 od. 

Poland.—Coll. Aug. 6 upo’ a Briefe tow* y* reliefe of 
y® poore Protestant Churches in the Lesser Poland. 
04 03 ob. 

Hansworth.—Coll. for a fire in y* Parish of Hansworth 
in y* west riding of Yorke. 02 10. 

Colompto’.—-Collect. for a fire in y* Town of Colomp. in 
ye cou’ty of Devon. 03 08. 


Ensha’.—Coll. nov. 26 fora fire in y* town of Ensham 
in y* cou’ty of Oxford. 03 01. 
London.—Coll. for a fire in y¢ Dyers Hall in Thames 


Streete in London. 03 08 od. 

Presteigne.—Coll. Feb. 11 for a fire in y* Town of 
Prest. in y* cou’ty of Radnor. 03 4. 

1683. 

New Windsor.—Collect. March 25 for a fire in New 
Winds. in y* cou’ty of Berks. 05 01 9+. 

Stoke.—And coll. for a fire in Stoke by Clare in y* 
cou'ty of Suffolk. 2 8 ob. g*. 

Newmarket.—Coll. for a fire at Newmarket in 
cou'ty of Suffolck. 10 3 ob. 

Llanu’bdufery.—Coll. for a fire at Llanu’bdufery in y* 
cou’ty of Carmarthen, March 2. 03 08. 


1684. 

Chan’el Row.—Coll. May 18 for a fire in Chan’ell Row 
in y* parish of S. Marg'rets Westm. 05 00 ob. 

Runswick.—Collect. Aug. 3 upo’ a Brief for y* inhabi- 
tants of Runswick in y* North Riding of y° cou'ty of 
York w* s* Town standing w'in a Bay on y* side of a 
greate Hill w™ opening about y* middle ye town did slip 
down from it. 03 07. 

Wapping.—Collect. for a fire at Wapping in ye Parish 
of White Chappell and Parish of Stepney in y, cou'ty of 
Middlesex. 14 09 od. 

Saresden.—Coll. for a fire at Saresden in ye cou’ty of 
Oxon. 04 00 od. q*. j 

Alrewas.—Coll. Jan. 25 for a fire at Alrewas in 
y® cou’ty of Stafford. 05 00. 

Edgbaston Church.—Coll. for y* rebuilding of Edg- 
baston Church in y* cou'ty of Warw. 03 00. 


1685. 
Cawston.—Coll. March 29 for a fire at Cawst. in )° 
cou’ty of Norfolk. 04 000. q’. 


Ely S. Marys.—Coll. May 17 for a fire at Ely St Marys 
w'in y* city of Ely w'in y* isle of Ely. 


06 01 ob. 
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S' Bridgets in Ches't.—Collect. July 26 tow* y* repa- | as to what Grimm’s law is, and what are its limits. 
ra‘on of y* Church of 8' Bridgets in Chester. 05 0S. | Did Grimm intend it to apply to the Celtic lan- 


The Church of Portsmouth. —Collect. Aug. 9 tow* y 
repara’on of y* Parish Church of Portsmouth in y* cou’ty 
of South-hampton. 2. 

Market-Deeping.—Coll. Sept. 27 for a fire at Market 
Deeping in y* cou’ty of Lync. 3 6. 

Staverton.—Coll. Nov. 22 for a fire in y* town of 
Staverton in y* cou'ty of Northha’pton. 3s. 2d. ob. 

1686. 

Henford.—Coll. July 18 for a fire at Henford y* sum’ 
of 04s. 00. 

Cumberland.—Coll. Aug. 29 for losses by y* overflow. 
of a River called Kirkstanton Water in y* cou'ty of 
Cumberland. 03 0500. 

Eynsbury.—Coll. Oct. 3 tow* y* rebuilding of ye Steeple 
and repayring of the church of Eynsbury in y* cou’ty of 
Huntington. 03 90d. 

Vicory. 

Clent. 

(To be continued.) 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


MonumenTaL Inscriptions iN Norman 
Frexcu.—I am desirous of inquiring whether 
there be many existing sepulchral monuments 
bearing inscriptions in Norman French, and as 
those I have seen give no dates, I should like to 
ascertain what is the probable period during which 
such monuments were erected. They are generally 
spoken of as being of the thirteenth century, but 
are they not just as likely to be of an earlier date? 
I append copies of three inscriptions. I shall be 


glad if some of your correspondents can furnish ! 


others of a similar nature. From Buryan Church, 
Cornwall :— 
“ Clarice, la femme Cheffrei 
de Bolleit git ici 
Dieu de] alme eit merci 
Ke pur lalme punt 
Di ior de pardun aveunt.” 
From St. Mary Stoke d’Abernon Churchyard, 
Surrey :— 
“Sire Ricard je Petit, jadis 
Persone de ceste y’glese ci gist 
Receyve la Alme Christ.” 
From the Guildhall Chapel of the City of London : 
this monument is now in the Museum under the 
Free Library :— 
“‘ Godefrey le trovmpovr gist ci 
Dev del ealme eit merci.” 

In the first example the words punt and aveunt 
are contractions for prierunt and averunt. The 
above are all specimens of rhyming inscriptions. 

Georce ©. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Gaimm’s Law.—Some of your correspondents 
perhaps would, like myself, be glad of a little light 





guages, and, if it does apply, does it apply in the 
same way as to the Teutonic? = & U 


Tue Dre-sINKERS AND ARTISTS IN MEDALS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
is Great Brirary.—I would be obliged by any 
contributor telling me where to find the best 
account of these. R. W. C. P. 


Neumismatic.— There is a coppere coin of 
George III, which weighs two ounces, in the 
form of the old penny with a rim—obverse, 
“Georgius III. D. G. Rex” ; reverse, Britannia, 
1797—and apparently of the value of twopence. 
Is anything known of the history of this piece, 
and was it in common circulation? I have seen 
more than one. Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Tre Tarismay.”—Is there any confessed 
reason why Sir Walter Scott entitles the leading 
hero of The Talisman “Conrade of Montserrat ” 
rather than “ Conrad of Montfferrat,” the historical 
designation ? CRUSADER. 


Mr. Georce Burces’s Lectures oy Myrtno- 
Locy.—Did any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
happen to be present at these lectures, given in 
London many years ago? Were they ever pub- 
lished ? J. Macray. 


Tue LATE James CuarKE or Hviu.—I shall 
be glad of any particulars respecting his life. His 
extraordinary collection of old play-bills was sold 
by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, Feb. 16, 1874, together with his portrait, 
stated in the catalogue to be the only one known 
of this indefatigable character. He was the sole 
compiler of the extensive catalogue of the Hull 
Subscription Library. J. R. D. 


Otp Loxpon Cxuurcurs.—Will some one of 
your contributors learned in antiquities inform me 
where are to be found the fullest notices of the old 
churches of London, and their records and monu- 
ments, especially of the churches destroyed by the 
Great Fire ? 

Also, what are the best histories and memorials 
of London and its worthies, besides Stow and 
Holinshed ? The information is wanted for family 
purposes. Hervert RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


W. Braxe’s “ Boox or Tuet.”—In the edition 
contained in the Bodleian Library two lines near 
the end are omitted :— 

“ Why a tender curb upon the youthful burning boy? 

Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire?’ 
In their place are traces of designs, evidently by 
Blake, and apparently printed in his own peculiar 
fashion. There is also some trace of the lines 
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having been written in; but they are rendered 
quite illegible by smudging and erasure. These 
designs, which take the place of the lines in ques- 
tion, are in brown, and consist of small naked 
figures and vegetation after Blake’s usual style. 
The text of the poem is printed in green, and the 
traces of writing are in blue. Can any one explain 
these phenomena? Possibly Blake himself sub- 
stituted the designs for the lines in his later 
copies, though one would hardly have expected 
such fastidiousness in him. Then, perhaps, the 
lines were written in by some owner of the book, 
and afterwards erased. I should be glad to hear 
from any one who has access to other copies what 
their condition is as regards these two lines, which 
I have taken from the text adopted by Rossetti in 
his Aldine edition of Blake’s Poems. I should 
also be glad to know the date and present where- 
abouts of the picture of Blake painted by T. 
Phillips, and etched by Schiavonetti as a frontis- 
iece to the edition of Blair's Grave, illustrated 
»y Blake, which was published in 1808 ; also re- 
»yroduced as a frontispiece to the Aldine edition of 
Blake, and as one of the Bruckmann series of por- 
iraits. In the latter copy there is some name on 
Blake’s right hand, which I have been unable to 
read, but which certainly is not “ Phillips.” Can 
any one tell me what it is, and what it means? 
W. Sirs. 


Gerarpus Morus, Dineirensis Hinernvs.— 
There is a small 4to. poetical tract of thirteen 
leaves, not numbered—an elegant Latin elegiac 
poem, in hexameter verse—on the death of Queen 
Maria Aloysa Gabriela, Princess of Savoy, Consort 
of Philip V. of Spain. It was printed at Mexico 
in 1725, and the copy shown to me is supposed to 
be unique. The author, as set forth on the title- 
page, was “Gerardus Morus, Dingliensis Hiber- 
nus ”—Jerrard More, of Dingle, co. Kerry. From 
the title-page, too, he appears to have been a 
Licentiate of Law of the University of Paris, and 
to have held high legal appointments in Mexico 
under the Duke de Linares, the Spanish Viceroy. 

I have searched in vain for other mention of 
him, and yet he must have been a man of con- 
siderable attainments and position. 

As an unknown British author and an elegant 
Latin poet, a native of co. Kerry, I am anxious to 
obtain any notice of him, if any such exist, and 
know no other channel so likely to aid me as the 
pages of “N. & Q.” Jas. Bonn. 


Portrait or Dantet Torver.—I have a very 
fine original portrait, oval, on the back of which is 
written, “ Daniel Turner, Member of the College of 
Physicians—by P. Lelly.” Now Sir Peter Lely 


died in 1680, whilst Daniel Turner was only born 
were rp J at the time of Lely’s 
d only have been thirteen years 


in 1667; 
death Turner wou 





old, whereas my picture is that of a man about 
forty or fifty, I should say, though it is difficult to 
tell the age of a man in a flowing wig. I am in- 
clined to think that it is the portrait of Turner by 
Jonathan Richardson, who died in 1745. I should 
be grateful for any information on the subject. 


Warcn Seats.—Among the appendages to my 
father’s watch-ribbon were two small seals : one, 
a dove volant, with an olive branch in its mouth ; 
the other, a cornucopia. Would they be the official 
seals of a Masonic society, or were they family 
crests? If the latter, Baillie of Walston bore 
arms, Az., the moon in her complement, between 
nine stars ar., three, two, three, and one ; crest, a 
dove volant, holding in the beak a branch of olive ; 
motto, “ Patior et spero.” I should like to know 
the history of this family, and where is recorded 
the fullest account. J. Brace. 


“ DISEASES OF CATS AND THEIR TREATMENT.” 
—Can you give any information as to this work? 
It is by Bishop Biglow. Who was Bishop Biglow, 
when did he live, &.? Are any other authors 
known on the same subject ? W. M. F. 


Sr. Josern.—Would some one kindly inform 
me if the epithet “ Panther” is ever applied to 
St. Joseph, the husband of the B. Virgin Mary, 
and if so, where? I am aware Origen, in his 
Contra Celsum, mentions, in connexion with the 
B. V. M., a Roman soldier, Panthera ; but I am 
under the impression that the name is also applied 
to St. Joseph. EccEsIAsrTIcus. 


“Essay on Woman.”—A short time ago (5% 
S. iii. 369) I asked to be favoured with the inspec- 
tion of, or a note on, the original Essay on Woman 
by Wilkes, or any reprints of the work, or indeed 
of any book bearing that name. Surely, con- 
sidering the interesting notices which have ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.” upon that work, some of its 
correspondents must possess copies of it, and their 
complaisance to fellow students is me . 

H. §. A. 


Mrs. Orrver.—Can any one versed in the _his- 
tory of painters and actors inform me who Mrs. 
Oliver was? I have a half-length oil picture of a 
lady, in the Peter Lely style, on which is painted, 
in the left upper corner, “ Kat. Southwell, Mrs. 
Oliver.” Was there ever an actress so called! 

Y= G 


Epmunp §S. Perry, M.P. ror WIcKLOW ABOUT 
1760.—Of what family was he ? W. M. M. 


SKIKELTHORPE.—What is the origin, deriva- 
tion, and meaning of the first part of the family 
name Skikelthorpe, and in what parts of England 
is it found ? W 
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Rosert Pursetove.—The late Mr. Camden 
Hotten, among his Portraits of Yorkshire Worthies, 
had this one, Robert Pursglove, Bishop of Hull. 
When was he Bishop of Hull, and what were his 
arms ! Wi & 


AsTLEY, THE EquestriAy.—I have a large map 
of France and one of Europe by this celebrated 
rider. The latter has the following advertisement 
on the margin :—“ Theatre Royal Pavillion is open 
every night during the winter season. Please to 
see the public prints, hand-bills, &c. October, 
1812.” Is anything known of other maps by the 
same person ? GeorceE ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Martin Famity at Betrast.—Will any reader 
of “N. & Q.” residing at Belfast kindly inform me 
if, in the old church, there are any monuments of 
the family of Martin of Whitehouse, and their 
dates? I am also desirous of learning if John 
Martin (of the same family), who settled in Vir- 
ginia, and died there about 1762, has any living 
descendants. I believe other branches of the 
family were living in New York about 1770. 

W. M. M. 


Baronetcy oF WasTENEYs.— George Was- 
teneys was a gallant Cavalier officer in the service 
of Charles L., and lost his life in the service (Burke), 
probably at Devizes. He was the third son of the 
first baronet, Sir Hardolph Wasteneys. Was 
George Wasteneys ever married, and had he any 
issue | w. &, BG 


Ricnarp Baxter.—I have a copy of Richard 
Baxter's Saints’ Everlasting Rest, printed and pub- 
lished in London during his lifetime, with a 

reface dated from his “ Preaching House” in 
‘idderminster, two years before his death. Is 
this copy in any way to be reckoned valuable ? 
Would it be deemed acceptable in any public 
library ? Henry F. RIvey. 

University Union, Cambridge. 





Replies. 
*‘ ANASTASIUS,” BY THOMAS HOPE. 
(5 S. iv. 369.) 

Anastasius; or, the Memoirs of a Greek 
written at the Close of the Eighteenth Century, at 
the time of its anonymous publication in 1819, 
was considered, by some, a wicked production ; by 
others, either as the Anacharsis of the day, or the 
adventures of an Oriental Gil Blas. In December 
of the same year it was reviewed in the Literary 
Gazette, pp. 785, 807, 825, and in 1820, pp. 7, 25, 
56, 90, 103; in March, 1820, by the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xxxv. pp. 92-102; and in less than 
twelve months passed through a second edition. 
To narrate the rise of the Wahhabee is to give 





the history of a religious war which prevailed for 
nearly a century over the provinces of Arabia and 
Syria. 

To your correspondent a brief historical sketch 
of this Mohammedan “ Puritanism” may be wel- 
come, as serving to fill up “the chasm between fact 
and fiction” (vol. ii. p. 306) so highly perplexing to 
the reader. ’Abdu-l-Wahhab, the founder of the 
sect, called by some authors Mohammed Ibn 
’Abdi-l-Wahhab (7.¢, “the servant of him who 
gives (us) everything ”), of the tribe of Temim, and 
the clan of Beni Wahhab, was born in 1691 (a.H. 
1103-1104) at Al-’aynah, a village of the Nedjd 
(highland), of which his father was the sheikh or 
governor. Destined to succeed his father in 
that dignity, he was sent to Basrah to complete his 
education, and he spent several years in the schools 
of that city, and, after pursuing his studies at 
Damascus and the principal cities of the East, 
made the usual pilgrimages to Mekka and Medinah, 
and then settled at Horeymalah, where he married. 
Convinced of the abuses which had crept into the 
primitive purity of Islam, he commenced to preach 
a reform, inveighing against the vices of the Turks 
—condemning their indulgence in the use of wine, 
opium, and tobacco—their silken and sumptuous 
apparel—the honour paid to the Prophet even to 
adoration—and their veneration of saints by erect- 
ing cupolas and vaulted roofs over their tombs. 
All men, he maintained, were equal in the sight of 
God ; no mortal, not even the most virtuous, could 
intercede with the Almighty. While acknow- 
ledging the Koran and the traditions of Moham- 
med, he held that the commentators on the Koran 
were to be respected, but not implicitly followed ; 
the fitting dress he also deelared to be an abba, a 
shirt, and a keffic or head-kerchief. The inhabi- 
tants, unprepared for such novelties and innova- 
tions, expelled him from the village ; nor did the 
sole of his foot have rest until he reached Derayeh, 
the capital of the Nedjd, and residence of Moham- 
med Ibn Sa’ud, the sheikh of the powerful tribe 
of the Messdlikh, who received him with great 
kindness, married his daughter, and became a 
convert to his doctrines. Mohammed Ibn Sa’ud 
forthwith unsheathed his sword to propagate the 
new doctrines among the tribes of Arabia, and 
succeeded in subduing the greater part of the 
Nedjd, of which he was proclaimed the soldier 
prince and general of the reformed religion, and 
’Abdu-l-Wahhdb the supreme spiritual chief. 
Izzi, the Turkish historian, records, that of all Ibn 
Sa’ud’s antagonists no one displayed greater activity 
in 1748-9 (a.H. 1162-3) than Ahmed El-Hadji, 
the Pasha of Baghdad, and the ex-Grand Vizir of 
Sultan Mahmood I. Ibn Sa’ud died in 1765 (a.n. 
1179-1180), and under the rule of his son, Abd-el- 
aziz, the sectarian conquests were extended to the 
most remote corners of Arabia. In 1796 (A.H. 
1211) he defeated the Pasha of Basrah, and the 
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invasion of Derayeh in 1797 (a.H. 1212), planned 
by Soleyman Pasha, the governor of Baghdad, was 
repelled, and, by the foresight and energy of his 
Sa’ud, the siege of the fortified citadel El- 
Hassa raised ; and the Turks with their allies, the 


son 


tribes of Dhofyr, Beni Shammar, and Montefik, 
were discomfited and driven across the frontiers in 
utter confusion. In 1803 (a.m. 1218-1219) the 
holy cities of Meshed and Mekka were reduced, 
and, in the spirit of iconoclasts, all the domes and 


the cupola marking Mohammed’s birthplace over- 
thrown. Having survived the taking of Mekka, 
Abd-el-aziz was assassinated in the latter end of 
1803 by a Persian fanatic, whose relations the 
Wahhadbee had murdered. Superior to his father 
in the necessary qualities of a religious leader of 
Bedouin warriors, Sa’ud Ibn Abd-el-aziz, surnamed 
Abou Showidreb, “the father of mustachios,” 
tured in 1804 (a.m. 1219-1220) the holy city of 
Medinah, and, after four years’ warfare with the 
soldiers of Mohammed Ali Pasha, menaced the 
Shah of Persia by seizing Kerbeleh in April, 1810 
(A.H. 1225-1226), demolishing the ornaments of 
the mosque and the gilded cupola over the tomb 
of Hossein. Attacking the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, he struck terror into the heart of Syria, 
and Yousef Pasha’s army was unable to check his 
victorious progress. To the death by a fever at 
Derayeh (at the age of sixty-eight) of Sa’ud Ibn 
Abd-el-aziz in 1814 (a.m. 1229-1230) may be at- 
tributed the misfortunes and decline of the Wab- 
haibee power. His son and successor, Abd-allah 
Ibn Sa’ud, the last emir of this empire founded 
on theocratical principles, was eventually besieged 
in Derayeh by a numerous army under Ibrahim 
Pasha, made prisoner, and sent by the Viceroy of 
Egypt to Constantinople, where he was beheaded 
on November 10th, 1818 (a.m. 1234). Meanwhile 
’Abdu-l-Wahhab, the founder of the sect, died on 
the 29th day of Shawwal, a.u. 1202-1203 (June 14, 


cap- 


1787), at the great age of ninety-five. 
The temporal power of the Wahhabee may 


have lo 


dimi 


ng since disappeared, and their 
yet they are not exterminated. To 
Arabia a great many tribes continue 
to profess their religious doctrines, and in India 
they are still influential, and suspected of a ten- 


ished, 


this day in 


dency to insurrection. 

In 1827 (4.H. 1243) they occasioned consider- 
able trouble to Mohammed Ali, and in 1838 
(A.H. 1254-1255) broke out into open rebellion, 


to suppress which a large army, in 1839 (a.n. 
1255-1256), under the Viceroy of "Eg gypt, marched 
into the Nedjd. 

To supplement this imperfect outline of dates, 
names, and events, the reader may advantageously 
consult the subjoined works :—Mengin, Histoire 
de CEgupte sous Mohammed Ali, tomes i. ii, 
Paris, 1823 (i. 378-408). Burckhardt, Materials 
for a History of the Wahabys, London, 1830, 





authority 


| British — ct the € 








passim; for the Catechism (or Creed) of the 
Wahabys, see vol. ii. p. 104, and appendix, 
pp. 363-369. Voyages d@Ali Bey, Paris, 1816, 
who was present at the conquest of Mekka; 
especially chap. xx., pp. 440-460. Niebuhr, 
Description de l Arabie, par. ii. pp. 293-302. Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, An Account of the Trans- 
actions of His Majesty's Mission to the Court of 
Persia; to which is appended a brief history of the 
Wahaby, vol. ii. Corancez, Histoire des Wahabis, 
Paris, 1810. Ed. Scott Waring, A Tour of Sheeraz, 
p. 119. Rousseau, Description du Pashalik de 
Baghdad, suivie dune notice historique sur les 
Wahabis. Witiiam Parr. 





Foreicn Tittes (5" §. iv. 387.)—In reply to 
the query of N. on these ‘distinctions, when held 
by British subjects, it is impossible to place in the 
same position his friend who is an “ English Ger- 
man baron and an Italian cavaliere” and “ Car- 
dinal” Manning. Neither has by law a right to 
use his titles in the British Empire for two rea- 
sons. First, there is the regulation, or Order in 
Council, that no British subject shall accept or 
wear any foreign title of honour, order of knight- 
hood, or other distinction, unless he be at the date 
of his receiving the same entirely employed in the 
service of the foreign sovereign who confers it, by 
formal leave of the Queen’s Government. Se scondly, 
no foreign nobleman, not being of royal blood, has 
any legal status unless he becomes naturalized 
with permission to bear his honours; and this 
applies to his descendants. As N.’s friend does 
not use his titles in England, it is no doubt be- 
cause either the regulation or law prevents him 
from so doing in any way that might be to his 


advantage. If he went to Court as a baron or 
—— he would find the results very disagree- 
able, but elsewhere he may call himself what he 


chooses, although legally he would be cons sidered 
only an esquire. C ardinal Manning’s case is dif- 
ferent because, being a Catholic, he does not allow 
the right of any temporal government to control 
or interfere with the equally supreme authority 
and jurisdiction of the head of the ¢ ‘hurch, as the 
Pope is held to be by Roman Catholics. As a 
Jardinal has no legal claim to 
his title, but, with the seven millions of his faith 
living in the United Kingdom, he considers null 
and void the regulations and laws which touch the 
rights of the Holy See. He has never attended 
a levée either as a Cardinal or as Archbishop “ of 
Westminster,” a position he claims also—I copy 
from one of his addresses—as “ by divine provi- 
dence and the favour of the Apostolic See.” It 
cannot be said that since his change of faith he 
has not “ been entirely in the service of” his re- 


ligion ; accordingly, if our Government officially 
recognized the Pope, instead of only indirectly, he 
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would have a right to recognition, because this 
could only mean that the Pope has the authority 
he claims to possess, at all events over Roman 
Catholics. I suppose the Cardinal’s title is more 
or less acknowledged or accorded because he is, in 
the eyes of his co-religionists and of foreigners, a 
prince of the Roman Court. The cases, then, of an 
Englishman who is “a baron and knight” by 
creation of a foreign temporal sovereign, I will 
suppose, say, of the Duke of Baden or of Coburg, 
and of another who is a “Cardinal” by creation 
of him who is rightly or wrongly the spiritual king 
of some two hundred millions of human beings, 
cannot be well compared. In this country we 
have, especially since the Reformation (before this 
the Orders of Malta and the Temple, &c., were 
recognized), disregarded foreign honours, however 
noble the bearer or distinguished the services 
rendered, because we associate titles with rights 
and immunities. The Hapsburgs became Fieldings 
(esquires), and only obtained the earldom of Den- 
bigh through their connexion with the Villiers ; 
and Thomas Arundell of Wardour, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, in spite of his services 
against the Turks, when, by command of Queen 
Elizabeth, he engaged in the imperial service, was 
made a peer to extinguish the foreign honour. 
The policy of Elizabeth, who is supposed to have 
said, in reference to this affair of Arundell—her 
cousin—“ I would have my dogs wear my own 
collars,” has been that of this country. An impor- 
tant correspondence on this subject will be re- 
membered as taking place in the Times between 
Lords Granville and Arundell. If N. had com- 
pared the cases of his friend and, say, “ Monsignor” 
Capel, he would have been more happy, because 
this latter distinction is purely honorary; and, 
even in the opinion of Catholics, is quite uncon- 
nected with the government of their Church by a 
hierarchy. Many “Monsignores” are simply 
clerical chamberlains “ of the cap and sword of his 
holiness,” and cease to be such, unless reappointed, 
at the Pope’s demise. I think Monsignor Capel, 
however, is called a “Prelato Romano.” In Ger- 
many there are four descriptions of baronies, and 
one of them is generally valued rather for the 
wealth with which it is identified. To conclude, 
by law no Englishman can hold a foreign distinc- 
tion without the royal sanction. But this of 
course is not, and never was, allowed by Roman 
Catholics, who maintain that the Holy See has 
supreme spiritual jurisdiction with its attendant 
rights, that the Pope can confer marks of his favour, 
and that it is even proper that they should enter 
into such orders as the religious and knightly ones 
of, say, Malta and the Holy Sepulchre. It will be 
remembered, too, that at the Peace of Amiens 
our Government declined to consider the “ English 
Langue” of Malta as otherwise than in abeyance. 
C. G. H. 


Undoubtedly Cardinal Manning is in no better 
position than your correspondent’s “ English Ger- 
man baron”; in former times he might have been 
in a worse. Now, however, the laws of this 
country would regard the title of Cardinal in the 
same light as the titles of all foreign states, giving 
no precedence or privilege to a British subject. 

Witiiam WIckHam. 


No Englishman has any right to use a foreign 
title in England but by permission of the sove- 
reign. Even in that case the title carries with it 
no precedence such as is by courtesy habitually 
conceded to foreigners of distinction visiting Eng- 
land. Dex T. 


Orictn or German Races (58. iv. 386.)— 
To the first of Mr. Rust’s queries (viz. the evi- 
dence that the Teutonic races ever came from Asia 
at all, and were not aborigines of Germany) I wish 
to lay before your readers the following considera- 
tions :— 

Does Mr. Rust use the term “aborigines” in 
its ordinary acceptation, viz. as a people who, as 
far as our knowledge extends, first dwelt in a 
country, before which we know of no other in- 
habitants of that country (K. O. Miiller’s Dorians, 
i. p. 2, note d), or would he rather mean to style 
them with Tacitus “indigenz,” or the spontaneous 
production of the earth ? 

If the latter be the meaning implied, he must 
submit to a simple answer from the pen of Gibbon, 
that “the rash inference is unwarranted by reason ” 
(Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 171, Murray). 

The answer to the first definition of “ aborigines” 
will be found in the fact that two peoples had oc- 
cupied Germany before the Teutons :— 

(1.) Canon Rawlinson (Herodotus, iii. App., 
bk. vi., essay ii., note 2) says that “the first wave 
of population which passed into Europe was, be- 
yond a doubt, Scythic or Turanian.” Vide also, 
ibid. i. App., bk. i., essay xi.; Bunsen, Phil. of 
Univ. Hist., vol. i. cap. vi.; Max Miiller’s Lan- 
guage of the Seat of War, p. 24, 2nd edit. This 
is confirmed by Dr. Pickering (Races of Man) 
in the map which “is intended to represent the 
aboriginal diffusion of the races of mankind.” The 
vast tract of territory occupied by the Germans 
(according to Gibbon, Roman Empire, cup. ix., 
nearly one-third part of Europe) could hardly have 
escaped being overrun by this race, and, no doubt, 
partly occupied by them when the Celts arrived. 

(2.) The next migratory movement into Europe 
was made by the Celts, one branch of which 
“issuing through European Scythia, from thence 
passed through Prussia (the Polena of the Sagas, 
and the Pioy! of the Triads) and North Germany,” 
Bunsen, Phil. of Univ. Hist., i. p. 153. We do 
not get an exact date for this migration. It di- 





vided itself into two streams, one reaching Britain 
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about B.c. 600, the other several centuries earlier ; 
ibid. The Celts, therefore, were the only Aryan 
people who had reached Europe previous to the 
Teutons, and they have left reminiscences of their 
occupation, and their great march, in nearly all 
parts of the Continent. 

Now we come to the Germans, and we must 
admit a great obscurity of origin. If they had 
been aborigines of Europe, would not the Celts 
have come in contact with them? Though the 
Celts have left a history of their own, no record 
has come down of such an event until we see them 
being pushed gradually, but surely, towards the 
shores and isles of western Europe by a people 
from the East more powerful than themselves. 
These people were the Germans. Canon Rawlin- 
son (Herodotus, App. bk. i. essay xi.) traces the 
course of the Vedic branch of the Aryan family to 
the banks of the Indus, the Zendic to the upper 
streams of the Oxus, at a time previous to the 
Celtic emigration into Europe; and, at a later 
period to that event, B.c. 800 to 700, a “fresh mi- 
gration burst forth, projecting a strong Indo-Eu- 
ropean element into Armenia,” from which terri- 
tory, about B.c. 200, issued forth the Teutons who 
first disturbed, then conquered, then civilized 
Europe. This was the time that the Celtic tribes 
began to be pressed towards the West, and a 
general commotion took place among the different 
tribes and nations of western Asia, in consequence 
of straitness of territory ; both affording testimony 
to the fact that some people came from Asia about 
this time. 

Joseph von Hammer, in the Wiener Jahrbiicher, 
calls them a Bactro-Median stock from the high- 
lands of Ariana. Some writers argue that they 
were the descendants of the Asiatic Sace ; others 
that the Goths sprang from the Massa-Gete (Raw- 
linson, He rodotus, iii. p- 71, 178). 

Dr. Robertson evidently believed in their 
Asiatic origin, vide Hist. of Charles V., vol. i. 
p. 6, where he speaks “of the first inroads into 
Europe.” 

The writer of the article “German (History) ” 
in Blackie’s Encyclopedia (last edition) states that 
“a tradition was preserved among the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia and Germany, that their ancestors 
had formerly dwelt on the banks of the Vistula,” 
pointing, no doubt, to the Cimmerii (intimately 
connected with the Germans) having lived in the 
Crimea and European Tartary. Again (art. “Ger- 
man Language”), “ History mentions, in Thrace 
or Scythia, a Teutonic tribe of Goths on the Black 
Sea. It at least seems certain, according to the 


tradition of the natives, who spoke the Teutonic 
language, it was of Asiatic origin, and was brought 
by this nation to Europe.” 

For some important information concerning the 
Germanii consult Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 211, 
344. 


G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.S. 





Mr. Rust will find the question of the “ ori- 
ginal migration” of Germanic races put forward in 
a very striking manner by Dr. Latham in his 
Elements of Comparative Philology (Lond., 1862, 
ch. Ixxiv. p. 611). The passage is too long for 
quotation in the columns of “N. & Q.,” but the 
following paragraphs will indicate the tendency of 
Dr. Latham’s views on the subject :— 

“ Has the Sanskrit reached India from Europe, or have 
the Lithuanic, the Slavonic, the Latin, the Greek, and 
the German reached Europe from India? If historical 
evidence be wanting, the «@ priori presumptions must be 
considered. I submit that history is silent, and that the 
presumptions are in favour of the smaller class having 
been deduced from the area of the larger rather than 
vice versa. If so, the situs of the Sanskrit is on the 
eastern, or south-eastern, frontier of the Lithuanic; and 
its origin is European. ....... The fact of a language 
being not only projected, so to speak, into another region, 
but entirely lost in its own, is anything but unique. There 
is no English in Germany [']. A better example, how- 
ever, is found in the Magyar of Hungary, of which no 
trace is to be found within some 700 miles of its present 
area. Yet the Magyar is not 1,200 years old in Europe.” 

Avcustvs Jessopp, D.D. 


Otp Dumparton (5" S, iv. 387.)—At the con- 
vention of Royal Burghs, held 
“‘at Kirkcaldie on the 12th day of June the year of 
God one thousand five hundred four scoir twelff zeirs, 
Robert Watsoun appeared for Dumbartan, and on 
account of bis explanations the commissioners foirsaides 
remittes the burgh of Dumbartan of ane unlaw of tuentie 
pundis incurrit be thame for their absence from the 
conuention haldin at Montrois in June 1591, provyding 
the samyn be employitt upon the reparrelling of their 
ruynous toone and be comptabill of the wairing thereof 
thairon at the next generall assemblie of burrowis.” 
That is the earliest mention, so far as I am aware, 
of disaster having affected the town, and, read in 
the light of the grant of 37,000 merks given by 
the Government fifteen years later, namely in 
1607, it appears that that sum was voted to assist 
the burgesses in erecting new or strengthening old 
“ wattir warks,” for that the town became ruinous 
on account of the inroads of the rivers Leven and 
Clyde. I have seen the remains of the old oaken 
bulwarks that were then erected against the assail- 
ing foes of the burgh. They were laid bare at 
the time when the modern earthen embankment 
was formed round the Broad Meadow. When 
brought to light the brave old oak, although 
blackened with age, was quite fresh. The place 
that they were erected to protect from the inroads 
of the river Leven was the traditional site of Old 
Dumbarton, namely, the Broad Meadow, which is 
called in ancient charters “the drowned lands” ; 
but I am pretty sure that at the most it could 
only have been a small portion of the town that 
stood there, probably a continuation of the Cross 
Vennel crossing the Broad Meadow and joining on 
to the Town-End Road, because, of date Aug. 8, 
1609, we find the following entry in the burgh 
records :— 
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“In regaird that thair ar divers ruinous tenements 
not only in the Hie S‘ but in uther parts of the burgh, 
which the owners are taking down secretly and removing 
to uther places, the same is prohibited in future on the 
ground that the practice might lead to the total subver- 
sion of the burgh. Masons, wryts, and others to be 
warned.” 

Now from the above it appears that the High 
Street was then, as it is now, the principal street. 
There were other enemies at work besides the 
water, which fairly accounts for the lack of old 
houses in the burgh without falling back on the 
theory that the old town sank. My opinion, then, 
in reviewing the whole case, is that only a small 
portion of the old towa was destroyed by inunda- 
tions of frequent occurrence, which would have the 
effect of rendering the houses uninhabitable ; the 
materials which composed them would then, in all 
probability, be removed to a more favoured spot, 
and there set up anew in accordance with a known 
practice of the time. With regard to Tobias 
Smollett stating that, when he was a scholar at 
Dumbarton Grammar School, he was one day 
wading in the college burn and felt the paving- 
stones of the sunk town under his feet, I may 
state that almost every schoolboy, from his time 
down to within a quarter of a century ago, 
imagined, under similar circumstances, that he felt 
the same. One of my boyish wading companions 
in the said classic burn shouted out one day, 
“Come here, you chaps; as sure’s death my foot ’s 
gane doon ane o’ the lums o’ ane o’ the sunk 
houses o’ the auld toon.” Smollett’s experience 
and his were both equally mythical. 

Donatp MacLeop. 


JUSTIFIABLE HomicipE, oR MANSLAUGHTER? 
(5" §. iv. 27, 76, 116, 192, 329.)—I should just 
like to say a few words in reply to MippLe Tem- 
PLAR. He begins his paper by ruling off both 
Mr. Bovtcer and myself as perfectly unfit to 
take part in a legal discussion. For his benefit 
I also will repeat my argument, in as few words 
as possible. Before doing so, however, I wish to 
take objection to the main point upon which his 
case is based. He declares that, the man having 
once broken into the house, the crime of burglary 
is consummated. This I assert is not the case. 
The crime of burglary does not merely consist in 
gaining an entrance by breaking open a door or 
getting through a window, but exists the whole 
time the burglar is in the house, and is in full 
force until he leaves it again. Consequently, 
whatever the man was doing when in the house, 
he was committing a forcible and atrocious crime 
(.¢ burglary). This, I think, gives additional 
weight to my argument, which is as follows: “ Such 
homicide as is committed for the prevention of a 
forcible and atrocious crime is justifiable by the 
law of nature, and also by the law of England” 
(as Mippte Tempiar seems to like the exact 


words of a quotation, I now give him one from 
Blackstone “ unmangled”), Under these circum- 
stances, therefore,a man when committing bur- 
glary might be shot without any risk attaching to 
the slayer. The robber in question would clearly 
be committing that crime (as I before pointed out), 
and, therefore, to shoot him would neither be man- 
slaughter nor murder. This is my argument, 
which I place before Mrppte Tempiar, and he 
can deal with it as he thinks best. To conclude, I 
should wish to draw attention to the way MippLE 
Temptar rambles from his subject when he has 
finished his argument. He begins to expatiate on 
the cowardice of A., which I am quite sure neither 
Mr. Boutcer nor myself for one moment doubted. 
This, I think, is quite unnecessary, as A. could 
not very well be looked upon as anything else 
than (to use Mippte TemMpLar’s own words) a 
“ cowardly skunk.” W. S. 
Manchester. 


Mippite Tempiar acknowledges that an in- 
telligent jury would acquit A., and so far, I think, 
he concedes all I contended for. He still argues, 
however, that A. would not be justified in firing 
without giving a challenge, and that, if the thief 
died from the effects of his shot, he would be 
guilty of murder, and at the same time prove 
himself “a cowardly skunk,” who would be “all 
the better for a good hanging.” In the supposed 
case I took of A. being “ either a weak, or a sick, 
or even a timid man, or a woman,” I submit once 
more that the acquittal would be honourable. Of 
course if A. were clearly none of these a certain 
stigma ought to attach to his too hasty action, and 
yet how could a judge define the crime? MippLe 
TEMPLAR’s argument must be in one point satis- 
factory to everybody, for he admits that if any of 
us had the misfortune to act hastily at seeing a 
stranger pocketing the family tea-spoons, and 
through an irresistible impulse kill the offender, 
we might, provided we secured an intelligent jury, 
hope to escape with acquittal, although technically 
we had committed the greatest crime in the law 
book. D. C. Boutcrr. 


“Vanr” (5 S, iv. 226, 377.)—With respect to 
the suggestion that vant may have been “a stupid 
churchwarden’s spelling of font,” I would suggest 
that this peculiar spelling might have been due to 
the fact of the churchwarden’s being familiar with 
the dialect of his county. Perhaps he may even 
have been familiar with English literature. The 
spelling is not new, but may be found in Robert 
of Gloucester, who wrote in 1298. In Hearne’s 
edition of that poet we find (under the word “ vonge” 
in the Glossary) this note: “To vang, in some 
parts of England, is even now used for ‘ to answer 
at the font as godfather,’ particularly in Somerset- 
shire, where Mr. Somner, in his Dictionary, ob- 
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serves that the country people have this expression, 
‘he vang’d to me at the vant,’ «. ¢. ‘in baptisterio 
pro me suscepit.’” It is instructive to find that, in 
some cases, this substitution of v for f has been 
accepted as standard English. The word fitches 
(A. V. Isa. xxviii. 25; Ezek. iv. 9) has been sup- 
planted by the South-country form vetches. The 
word fat (Joel. ii. 24 ; iii. 13), with its derivative 
winefat (Isa. lxiii. 2; Mark xii. 1), has been ousted 
by the Kentish form vat, with the derivative wine- 
vat, probably owing to the influence of the hop 
interest. We all use vixen (for fixen) as the femi- 
nine of for. The word fane (A.-S. fana) is now en 
Milton turned fama into vans (P. L. 
Shakspeare wrote vade for fade (Sonnet 54) ) 
But I do not allow that these poets were “ stupid.” 
Water W. SKeat. 


vane, 
927) 


Cambridge. 


Tue Viotet tHe Narotronic Firower (4 §. 
xi. 134; xii. 452.)-—In an old scrap-book I find 
a print of a bunch of violets with the following 
remarks appended, which may illustrate still further 
this subject. The print must be about the date of 
1815 or 1816: 

“C a Violette | Here follows the bunch of violets, 
in which the three profiles can be distinctly traced], a 
Curious French Puzzle, in which are represented Correct 
Likenesses of Buonaparte, Maria Louisa, and the King 
of Rome.” 

When Buonaparte was on the eve of leaving 


France, to take up his abode on the island of Elba. 


he said to some of his adherents “that he would 
return with the violet season.” To persons who 
are conversant with the life of this extraordinary 


man, it need not be told how often Buonaparte has 
been correct in his predictions, equally so as he 
in this—he did return with the violet season ! 
Those partisans who were in the secret of his 
return to France from his seclusion wore a violet 
flower at their breasts, carried one of the above 
prints about their person, and always drank, at 
their meetings, to the health of Corporal Violet. 
The simplicity and natural beauty of such a flower 
never excited the attention or raised the jealousy 
of the Bourbons, especially as the French are so 
partial to flowers in their dress, and, of course, the 
less likely to be detected in any plot by wearing 
such an unseeming emblem. 

In the above group of flowers may be distinctly 
seen the profile likenesses of Buonaparte, his wife 
Maria Louisa, and their son the King of Rome, 
who is safely nestling among the tender leaves, 
whilst Buonaparte and Maria are watching over 
him. The above is correctly copied from the ori- 
ginal print published in Paris, after the drawing of 
Mons. Canu. E. Foss. 

Croydon. 


was 


Moreton or Moreton Haru 
iv. 267, 395.)—I can, if desired, put Mr. 


Srr Win.iaMm 
(5 5. 


PickFrorD in the way of getting all information 
on this matter. Moreton Hall is noticed in one 
of (I think) Tredgold’s books on construction and 
woodwork, as containing an oak staircase which 
winds round an entire oak-tree, and is supposed to 
be 400 or 500 years old. Family tradition points 
out the room in which Queen Bess danced. The 
two ladies mentioned (p. 395) are, I believe, the 
last of their family : one is a widow and lives abroad; 
the other, a Sister of Mercy in Clewer, who spends 
a large income in liberal and discriminating charity. 


aM. 


Tue Corn (5% §, iv. 349) referred to is a half- 
crown of Charles I. The crowns and half-crowns 
of James I. and Charles I. can always be dis- 
tinguished: first, the figure of James on horse- 
pack faces the right, that of Charles the left; 
secondly, the motto on the reverse of the coins of 
the first year of James is “ EXURGAT . DEUS . DISSI- 


PENTUR . INIMICTI,” and on those of the second year, 
“ oUZ . DEUS . CONJUNXIT . NEMO . SEPARET.” 

In 1642 the Royal Mint was removed to Aber- 
ystwith, and the larger coins of Charles I. then 
bore the motto ‘ NTUR. 
InrMic!,” but in these the king’ rs fi igure, 
faces the left. If your corresponde nt < 


tAT . DEUS I SIP! 
as before, 
mld send 


* EXUI 


me a correct sketch of the coin, I could most pro- 
bably give him fuller information. 
Ricuarp Trrer, B.A, 


Mansfield. 
It is in all probability one of the early half- 
crowns of Charles I., and possibly ei her of the 


Tower mint or by Briot ; but without comparing 
the coin it is difficult to judge. 
’. G. H. Price. 
Temple Bar. 
It isa half-crown of Charles L, readir B on the 
obverse, “CAROLUS.D.G. MAG. BR. FRA. . HIB. 


REX,” and on the reverse, “CHRISTO . AUSPICE. 
REGNO.” G. TcnMeR. 
Ipswich. 
This is a half-crown of the reign « f ¢ 





It is distinguished from any other of t 
series by bea wring an equestri: in figure of the ine 


Youne, Jun. 
Owthorne. 
[Many others have replied to a similar effect.] 


“Guavuts” (5 §S. iv. 405.)—Beyond all ques- 
tion the Whitby gaut is a mere variation of gote, 
a — Cf. Icel. gjdta, Dan. gyde, a narrow lane, 
and see “ gote or water-schetelys, goote or water- 
abeieiten aquagium, sinoglocitorium,” in Prompt. 
Parv. Another form of the word is gut, a channel ; 
every Cambridge rowing man knows whereabouts 
on the Cam to find “The Gut.” The root is the 
A.-S. gedtan, to pour, cognate with the Greek 
xeeev. Much more might be added, but perhaps 
it will suffice to learn the lesson th: at ghaut, as 
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a mis-spelling of gaut, furnishes an additional in- 

stance of the absurdity whereby gost has been 

turned into ghost, and gastly and agast into ghastly 

and aghast. It is odd that g should be unable to 

run alone in all cases. Watrer W. SKEAr. 
Cambridge. 


Throughout the North (and, for what I know, 
the South also) goit is the channel which takes the 
water from te mill-wheel back to the main 
stream ; ana :nough it may be spelled gote in th 
old statute, it is always pronounced goit. 


W. G. 


Tue Rev. Isaac Witiiams (5 S. iv. 409.)— 
There is a short notice of him in W. L. R. Cates’s 
Dict. of Biogr., Lond., 1867, but there are these 
omissions in the list of his works :— 

His Latin Prize Poem on “ Ars Geologica.” 

Some Meditations and Prayers from ‘‘The Way of 
Eternal Life.” By Boetius 4 Bolswert, with engravings. 
Oxford, 1845. 

Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, for Sundays and 
some of the Chief Festivals. 3 vols. Lond., 1853-5. 

The Characters of the Old Testament. Sermons. 1856. 

Female Characters of Holy Scripture. Sermons 

A Harmony of the Four Evangelists. Lond., 1850. 

The Psalms Interpreted of Christ. Vol. I. Lond, 
1864. This was left unfinished. 

The Beginning of the Book of Genesis, with Notes and 
Reflections. Lond., 1861. 

Plain Sermons on the latter part of the Catechism, 
being the Conclusion of the Series in the Ninth Volume 
of “ Plain Sermons.” 

Sacred Verses with Pictures. Edited by Rev. I. 
Williams. Lond., 1846. 

} 


Sacred Seasons, in Cates’s list 














of Sermons on Si ni Lys and F. sti vals 


Since this query appeared the publishers have 
issued the Remains of the late Rev. A. W. Haddai . 
edited by the late Bishop of Brechin. At p. 527 
there is the following notice, which supplies a satis- 
factory answer, as Mr. Haddan was an intimate 
friend, but there is no list of the various publi- 
cations of Mr. Williams :— 

“The series [of Mr. Haddan’s Remains] concludes 
with a beautiful Jn Memoriam of the man to whom Mr. 
Haddan owed so much, the ornament of his college, the 
early guide of his religious studies, the lamented Isaac 
Williams.” 

This first appeared in the Guardian, May 20, 
1865, note ibid. At Introd., p. xvi, there are some 
remarks upon Mr. Williams by the present Dean 
of St. Paul’s. At pp. 56 and 62 there are reviews 
by Mr. Haddan of Mr. Williams’s The Beginning 
of the Book: of Genesis, The Psalms Interpreted of 
Christ. Ep. MarsHatu. 





A few biographical particulars of this author, 
received by me from a relative of his, are given at 
p. 474 in my Singers and Songs of the Church. 

Jostan Minuer, M.A. 


Sr Wittram Puirrs, Kyr. (5 §, iy. 329), 
was born at Woolwich, in what is now the State 





of Maine, according to Drake’s Dictionary of 
American Biography (Boston, 1872). Reference 
is therein made to Bowen's Life of Phipps in 


Sparks’s American Biograply. UNEDA, 
Philadelphia. 
Wuarron Faminy (5“ 8. iv. 69.)—This ancient 


family trace their descent from William de Waton, 
Lord of Waton, in Nottinghamshire, temp. Henry I. 
There is an excellent pedigree in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. iii. part ii.; also in Burke’s Commoners, 
and Landed Gentry; but the best account of the 
family will be found in a “ Descent of the Family 
of Whatton,” given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1825, where are some notices of the Newtown 
Linford branch. The family has now merged into 
In a public-house at Leicester is hung 
up a shield of arms containing fourteen quarter- 
ings, to which the innkeeper’s wife (formerly a 
Miss Whatton) is rightfully entitled. I believe 
that Mr. Henry F 


tative. W. G. D. F. 


obscurity. 





represen- 


“ Hanns ALL Rounp” (5 §. iv. 128.)—Mr. 
Boveuter will find “ Hands all Round” and two 
other pieces of a similar tone, “ Britons, Guard 






your Own,” and “ Third of Febr 2 1 the 
volume of the Examiner for 1852. 1, form, 
Riflemen, form,” appeared in the Times of May 9, 
1859. He might also trace the same pen in Punch 
for Feb. 28 and March 7, 1846, and I would adviss 
him to get a volume of miscellanies called 77 


7 > ' , 


Tribute, published by Murray in 15837, where he 
would find six pages of “ stanz is,” which were 


subsequently expanded into a poem called Maude. 
CHITTELD 

Tue Humuine-tor (5 §. iv. 209, 254.)—Dr. 

Brewer has missed the point of my “query.” I 

did not ask the cause of the “hum,” which is 

obvious, but the cause of its cessation after a 

time and its recommencement. If Dr. Brewer 


will spin a top he will understand me. 
“One day Chersephon asked him” (Socrates) ‘‘w 
way he inclined ; 
Vhether gnats, when they hummed, hummed before 
or behind?” 
—See Professor Sandford's clever translation of Aristo- 
phanes’ burlesque, in Blackwood forty years ago. 





I have a Socratic theory of my own, but I 
wish for a really scientific explanation. 

I must demur to one of Dr. Brewer’s state- 
ments in his explanation of the cause of the 
“hum.” I think the shriek is occasioned, not by 
the “ wider range ”—for the effect would probably 
be the same if the handle were held in a vice and 
the top spun into a confining but not impeding 
hole—but by the force of the first impact, and the 
consequent sudden and great compre ssion and ex- 
pulsion of the air within the top. 

Ts the “sleep” the moment of greatest rapidity 
of rotation ? 
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I doubt whether there would be much dif- 
ference, except in tone, if the “aperture” of the 
top were rounded or squared at the edge, instead 
of bevelled. Hersert Ranpouru. 

Worthing. 

Tae Costume or Macsetu (5" §. iv. 228.)— 
A reference to Chambers’s History of the Rebellion 
of 1745 will show that Charles Edward, the young 
Pretender, never wore the kilt, but wore the trews, 
as he did at that celebrated ball in the “ Gallery of 
Door Knockers,” as Scott called it, in Holyrood 
House. George 1V., when visiting Scotland, cer- 
tainly wore the full-blown costume at the levée 
held in the Palace, but was excelled by Sir William 
Curtis, who did not overlook the skene or knife in 
his garter, which George did, an implement or 
weapon too often worn by masquerading Cockneys 
in their Highland costume during autumn vaca- 
tion. H. Hatt. 


“Sir James YE Ross” (5 §, iv. 229.)—This 
North-country ballad, in form as it occurs in early 
stall prints, will be found in Dr. Charles Mackay’s 
Legendary and Romantic Ballads of Scotland, 
London, 1861. Another version, entitled “ The 
Buchanshire Tragedy ; or, Sir James the Ross,” 
which, if I mistake not, first appeared in the 
Annual Register for 1776, is printed in the Rev. 
Robert Lambe’s notes to An exact History of the 
Battle of Floddon in Verse, Newcastle, 1809, and 
that gentleman states that it was “written by a 
very ingenious young lady, Miss Christian Ed- 
wards, daughter of a gentleman in Stirlingshire, 
author also of several other poetical pieces.” The 
same ballad, minus the concluding verse, appears 
in Ballads, Scottish and English, Nimmo’s Crown 
edition, but it is there ascribed to Michael Bruce 
(1746-1767). J. MANvEL, 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


I dare say many correspondents will tell Mr. 
Wait there are two ballads which, at first glance, 
might appear identical ; say, Sir J. the Rose, eleven 
stanzas, and Sir J. the Ross, fifty-three stanzas, and 
that both are found in print,—the first, or ancient, 
in Pinkerton’s Scottish Tragic Ballads, 1781 ; Peter 
Buchan’s Gleanings, Peterhead, 1825; Motherwell’s 
Minstrelsy, Glas., 1827, &c. ; and the latter, the 
modern ballad of Sir James the Ross, accredited to 
Michael Bruce, and found in the editions of his 
Poems, by Logan, Mackelire, and Grosart. Al- 
though his claim to this version of the ballad is so 
well vouched for, the Rev. Robt. Lambe, who in- 
cludes it in his History of the Battle of Floddon, 
Berwick, 1774, expressly says: “Sir J. the Ross, 
the chief of a Highland clan, was at this battle, as 
we are told in a fine song called the Buchanshire 
Tragedy, written by an ingenious young lady, Miss 
Christian Edwards, daughter of a gentleman in 
Stirlingshire, author of several other pieces in 








verse.” I do not, however, find it ina volume of 
poetical Miscellanies by a Miss Edwards, Edin., 
1776, therefore think that Bruce’s claim is not to 
be disturbed. J. 0. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Shakespeare's Plutarch; being a Selection from the 
Lives in North’s “ Plutarch” which Illustrate 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Edited, with a Preface, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 
house, Paternoster Row.) 

In five lives, and extracts from two others, taken 

from the clear and vigorous English of North’s 

Plutarch, Mr. Skeat fully accomplishes the two- 

fold object of this volume, namely, to supply well- 

written biographies of some of the “ Worthies” of 
ancient times, and “to place in the reader’s hands 
so much of the text of North’s Plutarch as is 
necessary for a due appreciation of the use made 
of that work by Shakespeare.” In the “Shake- 
speare Library ” (Reeves & Turner) the editor had 
the same object in view, but Mr. Skeat has been 
more successful in the accomplishing of it. His 
preface, the marginal explanation of old words, 

the notes, and the glossarial index, are all of im- 

portant use to the reader, and especially the young 

reader. A book so rich and instructive, in both 
text and comment, should take permanent rank as 

a prize-book in all educational establishments. We 

cannot speak of it too highly. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen forms the first volume 
of the English portion of the Pitt Press Series ; 
and this portion could not have been more fittingly 
inaugurated than by a drama which unites in 
authorship two such names as Shakspeare and 
Fletcher. Nor could the play itself be more 
worthily edited than by Mr. Skeat, who has written 
a most interesting Introduction, which may be said 
to exhaust the subject. “I cannot,” says the 
editor, “ resist the conviction that the play, in the 
exact form in which we have it, was revised by 
Fletcher (or another?) after Shakespeare’s death, 
and that he did to some extent, here and there, 
alter some phrases at his pleasure.” Mr. Skeat 
points out the share which, probably, each had in 
the original composition of the play, and his con- 
clusions cannot, perhaps, be gainsaid. In every 
respect this edition of the play will be acceptable 
to the public generally. Well known as it is to 
some readers, it is not very widely known—not 
near so widely as it deserves to be. In many 
lines the compact sense has the ring of the best of 
proverbs ; and in some of the finer passages there 
is that rare power which almost compels the reader 
to accept for real what is but a picture in words. 


Edited by the Rev. 
(Cambridge Ware- 
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There is in one scene a couple of lines, familiar to 
the public eye in churchyards, whither they have 

ed from what some would call “a profane 
play-book.” They are uttered by one of three 
sorrowing and suppliant queens :— 

“ This world 's a city full of straying streets, 

And death ’s the market-place where each one meets.” 
The plot is one in which the agony of love is piled 
beyond all reason; but, with allowance for its 
possibility, the drama is nobly worked out, and 
the reader, whose interest in it never flags, may 
say, quoting Thomson’s words, as he closes the 

“ These are the charming agonies of love 
Whose misery delights.” 

History of Modern English Law. By Sir Roland 
Knyvet Wilson, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tue author of this book seems to have set himself 

to his task from a conviction that the history of 

the changes which have, from time to time, been 
effected in our law system since the days of: Black- 
stone was in danger of being altogether passed over 
for want of a convenient work of reference on the 
subject. Sir Roland Wilson, therefore, writes for 
the student rather than for the practitioner, and 
he has produced a handy volume, the text of which 
is broken up into paragraphs, with headings in 
bold type, instead of being written continuously. 
This plan is no doubt a means of saving trouble to 
the student, but in adopting it the author neces- 
sarily sacrifices something of the character of his 
work, making it a manual for ready reference pre- 
vious to examination rather than a history for the 
library shelf. Within these limits Sir Roland 

Wilson has given us a very useful book, in which 

he has brought together the various stages of Law 

Reform from the time of Bentham down to the so- 

called “Fusion of Law and Equity” under the 

Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875. Sir Roland 

has kept a watchful eye on every cause célibre 

during the progress of his work, and devotes an 
appendix to the legal questions raised in the 

Brighton Aquarium case. He is deeply impressed 

with the influence that Bentham and Austin have 

exercised in the direction of the reform both of law 
and of legal education, yet he does not appear 
to us to rate their position too highly. It would 
be true to say that he is of their school, but not 
a blind follower of either jurist, though his follow- 
ing Bentham in the use of strong expressions 
against judge-made law will probably be con- 
sidered somewhat heterodox by his brother bar- 
risters. In connexion with legal education we 
would draw attention to a valuable suggestion, 
which we believe might be easily carried out, to 
the effect that the principles of General Jurispru- 
dence and of Roman and English Law should be 
taught as part of the ordinary curriculum of our 





great public schools. There seems to be no reason 
why the higher forms should not study Maine and 
Austin and Hallam, as well as Grote and Momm- 
sen, and the advantage of laying an early foun- 
dation of such knowledge would be very great. 
If attention be paid to the suggestive as well as to 
the narrative parts of Sir Roland Wilson’s book, 
his History of Modern English Law will not have 
been written in vain. 


Letters of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Now 
First Published from the Original Manuscripts 
at Madresfield Court. With an Introduction. 
(Murray.) 

Ducness Saran is one of. those personages of 

whom one never tires ; and that because she never 

writes a paragraph without being characteristic. 

This neat volume of her unpublished letters 

addressed to her relatives Mr. and Mrs. Jennens 

(the name spelt capriciously) contains the Duchess’s 

side of a correspondence, carried on at home and 

abroad, from the last years of Queen Anne to 1725. 

They show her views of things in general, and of 

some individuals in particular, expressed with a 

delightful, careless vigour. They include a history 

of the cost of painting Marlborough House, by 

Laguerre, and an incessant protest against any 

English Ministry that would truckle to France, 

Among her characteristic remarks is one on her 

daughter Lady Godolphin :—“ She has starts of 

giving a hundred guineas to a very low Poet that will 
tell her that she is what she must know that she 

is not, which I think so great a Weakness that I 

would rather give Mony not to have such verses 

made publick.” The Duchess tells her dear Mrs. 

Jennens, “As busy as you see me every day, 

I am in great distress at this time, having no 

Night Close but Rags.” This would show that her 

Grace’s “gentlewoman” but ill served the Duchess. 
Tue Deata or Suettey.—The following extract from 

to-day’s (December 1) Times should be recorded in a 

permanent place of reference, such as “ N. & Q.” :— 
“Sir,—I have been requested by Mr. Trelawny (who 

is at present out of town) to offer to you for publication 
the enclosed extract from a letter addressed to him by 
his daughter on the 22nd inst., throwing new light on 
the circumstances under which the illustrious poet 

Shelley was drowned in 1822. Mr. Trelawny (as all who 

know anything about Shelley are aware) was more 

closely conversant than any one else with the incidents 
immediately preceding and following the poet's death, 
and he gives credit to this new and painfully important 
disclosure on the subject. In writing to me he says :— 

“This account so exactly corresponds with the event 
that I think it solves that which for half a century has 
been a mystery to me and others.’ 

* Your faithful servant, 
“Wa. M. Rosserrtr. 
56, Euston Square, N.W., Nov. 29. 
**< Rome, Nov. 22, 1875. 

“My dear Father,—I have just heard something that 
will interest you. A little while ago there died at Spezia 
an old sailor, who, in his last confessions to the priest 
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(whom he told to make it public), stated that he was one 
of the crew that ran down the boat containing Shelley 
and Williams, which was done under the impression that 
the rich “milord Byron” was on board, with lots of 
money. They did not intend to sink the boat, but to 
board her and murder Byron. She eank, he said, as soon 
as she was struck. 

“* This account was sent to my friends the K—s by a 

son they are intimate with, and who lives at Spezia, 

, | believe, knows the priest.’” 

T. M. 


Messrs. Triipyer & Co. present to the put lic The Old 
Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam, which, in its first form, 
was a paper read before the New York Historical Society, 
by Mr. J. W. Gerard, last June. In its illustrations of 
early Dut ch life in America it is as good as anything in 
Knickeriocker. From the same firm we have a reprint 
of the New York Directory for 1786, the first published 
beyond the Atlantic. It contains an almanac, names 
and addresses of citizens (one bears the name of Homme- 
Dieu !), and the usual informa some of which is very 
quaint.— Equally interesting with the above is A Plan 
of the City of New York, from an Actual Survey in 1728 
The Broadway has nothing beyond “Common ” 
and “ The King's Farm.” 

Messrs. JAMES PARKER 


tion, 


but 


& Co. have ished a 
Library Edition of that able compilation of history, 
7. Annals of England : an Epitome of English History 
Contemporary Writers, the Rolis of Parliament, 
r Public Records. A person ignorant of English 
history looking into this book would be rendered desirous 
to know more; and he who is well read in the subject 
will find in this book means to refresh his memory. We 
heartily recommend it, moreover, as a prize-book for 
deserving young students. 

Tue long-expected Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of 
Cape Town Metropolitan of Africa, published by 
the Messrs. Rivingtons, will fulfil all the desires of the 
late’s friends. It is in two volumes—author not 
named—edited by the bishop’ Vicar of Helm+ley, 
York. Among its interesting contents is a very full 
account of the Colenso trial. Perhaps some reference 
to the services of that active and genial De n of Cape 
Town, the late Rev. Dr. Newman, would not have been 
out of place. 

Messrs. Warp, Le & Tytrr have contributed 
towards tl ort, gaiety, and instruction of the 
winter season, a pleasant volume of Literary Curiosities 
and Eccentricities, a Book of Anecdote, Laconic Sayings, 
and Gems of Thought, in Prose and Verse. The selec- 
tions are unexcept Mr. W. A. Clouston is the 
editor. 
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Cambridge) have been added 
the first book of Lucan’s J’harsalia (carefully edited by 
Heitland and Haskins, Fellows and Lecturers of 
St. John’s, Cambridge) and the third book of the Aza- 
Lasis of Xenophon, edited with English notes by Mr. 
Alfred Pretor, Fellow of St. Catherine’s. 

Mr. Warraker, whose Shilling Almanack is so famous, 
is about to start a penny weekly journal of amusement 
and instruction. 


Messrs 





fotices to Corresponvents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H.T. Waxe.—*‘ Tovcn not THE c aT.” — .&Q., 
5" 8. ii. 146, 213, 358, : iii. 57, 1 corre- 
spondent asks whose crest the following ie —Two cats on 


” 





their hind legs poring and biting each other, with the 
initials “‘ T. M. R.” below. 

A. E. (Almondbury.)—Your signature is well known, 
Was not the answer refe rred to by you given ante, 
p. 240% “Twentiteem” is reserved for our Christmas 
number, 

Mr. C. A. Warp asks whether the crypt of St. Mi: 
chael’s, Aldgate, remaining in 1855 under the house of 
an uphols sterer, is still to be seen. 

Mr. F. Haywoop, Bookseller, Cambridge, writes :~“J 
can supply a copy of The Camp of Refuge (ante, p. 429), 
2 vols. bound in one, in half calf, for 4s. 6d. post free.” 

G. W. W.—Consult Burke and Debrett. The motto 
is “* Esto quod esse videris.” 

H. E. W.—The word is generally applied as you sup- 
pose. 

Bar-Pornt.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

J. Boucnier.—Letter forwarded. 


T. E. R.—The book is not easily to be procured. 
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Editor ”"— Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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(Semon, the FIRST ENGLISH 
By ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 
Lovdon LONGMANS & ¢ 


Just published, in 1 vol post By 
WOCIAL GLEANINGS. sy Mark 
‘ Author of “ Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” 
London LONGMANS & ©O 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 


| ISTORY of LANDHOLDING in ENGLAND. 
The Aborigines. The Komans The Seandinavians. The 
Normans. The Viantagenets ‘the Tudors. The Stuarts. ‘The 
present. By JUSEPH FISHER, F.R.H.S 
London: LOUNGMANS & CO. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d cloth, 
PPARITIONS : a Narrative of Facts. By the 
‘ Pe B. W. SAVILE, M.A., Author of “The Truth of the 
ible, ” &e 

“A most amusing and curious 
volume Stand really 
first-rate collection of choice sto- 
7 y Ex miner - A really use- 
ful handy-book of tales of app«ri- 
tions.”— Literary World. “* A book 
fail of stories. new and old, some 
n apparently supported by 

weighty testimony.”— /nquirer 

London LONGMANS & CO 
RECORD OFFICE CALENDAR OF DOCU MENTS RELATING 
TO IRELAND, 1171-12951. 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 658, price 15e. cloth, 

NALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to IRE- 

R AND. preserved in H.M Public Ree we, _ Office London, 

i. Editea by H. S. SWEETMAN, BA. Trin. Coll, Dubl 

M. Rr " ‘A Barrister-at- Law (Ireiand), under the Daneten of the 

Master of the Koils, with the sanction of H. M. secretary of State fer 
the Home Department. 

This volume contains a Calender 
of all instruments and entries 
relating to Ireland found, from 

te 1251, upen or » 


“The value of this notewort 

little volume lies in the fact 

the author is above all suspicion: 
and the conclusion to which most 
of its readers will come is that 
there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of im 
our philosophy 
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many countries; but with the 
single exception of England het 
self, we find in it more anciem® 
instruments avd entries relating 
lic Records of Euglan The to Ire'and than to any other 
vast mass of documents now con-| country. The work is to be com 
centrated at the Public Record | tinued to the end of the reiga of 
Office refers in some respects to | Henry VI1 
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